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public debt, grant subsidies, conclude or reject treaties,
declare war, make peace, frame a revenue tariff, abolish
duties, try cases, pronounce judgments, annul sentences
of the court, condemn citizens to death, &c. They may
do anything they will, upon the sole condition that they
inscribe it in the constitution." This is, of course, an ex-
treme statement, but it brings out very forcibly the scope
of the new initiative amendment. Thus, under cover of a
constituent power, the people have secured an important
legislative right subject to none of the limitations of ordi-
nary legislation which must move in the groove prescribed
by the constitution. There is no existing power in the
constitution which can restrict the exercise of the new
right to any particular subject, or which can quash any law
brought forward by the initiative as unconstitutional.

The right of thus initiating laws or constitutional changes
is a very different thing from the right of petition, as M.
Deploige has already pointed out. The initiative is an
appeal to the people; a petition is a suggestion to the
Government. The former must be attended to within
the prescribed time and in the specified way, even against
the wishes of the Government; the fate of the latter is
entirely in the hands of the Government. Any number
of people may sign a petition without any formalities and
within any time. A petition, moreover, is not submitted
to the popular vote. An initiative demand must be signed
by 50,000 citizens, i.e. by one-fourteenth of the present
voting population, and its fate rests with the sovereign
people.

There is, however, a certain superficial similarity between
the initiative and the optional referendum, which only takes
place when 30,000 citizens demand that a law shall be re-
ferred to the people. The resemblance lies in the fact that
both are the spontaneous movement of a certain number
of citizens to determine the vote of the people. The
sphere of the optional referendum is, however, confined